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up in the North.' c No juries, no prosecutions, no evidences
against any person tinder the denomination of a United Man, the
men of property and clergy completely alarmed, and instead of
residence all flying away into garrison towns, the mobs plunder-
ing every gentleman's house/ c I am just now sending off every
article of value, and I plainly see that I shall not be able to hold
my post many days longer. Every young tree has been cut
down in this neighbourhood for handles of pikes. They are
persuaded the French will land before the first of May, and they
are making every preparation by collecting arms. ... A few
of my parishioners, who have been forced to unite in order
to save themselves and families from destruction, have been
privately with me. . . . From them I have got such informa-
tion as renders it necessary to take my family into Armagh.'
Threatening letters, especially breathing vengeance against any
juryman who convicted a United Irishman, were industriously
circulated, and they were completely successful. Neither in
Monaghan nor in Armagh would any jury in such cases convict.
A system of terror was triumphant. c It is impossible to give
you an idea of how ferociously savage the people have become
in these parts/l

About Letterkenny in. Donegal, where Dr. Hamilton was
murdered, there was no improvement. That country was re-
ported to be full of insurgents, but no evidence could be pro-
cured, c the fear of assassination has so thoroughly got possession
of the minds of the people.' c You can have no idea,' wrote a
magistrate, { of the terror that pervades the whole country, . . .
entirely by the absence of the great landed gentlemen, for where
they are settled on their estates and have been active, the country
round them is quiet.3 The magistrate who gave this informa-
tion, though lately one-of the most popular men in the country,
could now go nowhere without military protection. Loyal
people were taking the United Irish oath as the only means of
safety. No one would buy from a loyalist, or pay debts to him.2

From Tyrone it was reported that the people were daily
growing more disloyal. The informant of the Government had
tried to discover their objects. They told him they desired a

1 Dean Warburton, March 13, 16,          2 John Rae, March 27,1797; also

17, April 12, 1797.   (I.8.P.O.)               a paper dated May.